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This program, in its second year qf funding, provided instruc- 
^ tidn in E.S.L. and native language skills, in addition to bilingual 
instruction in mathernatics, social studies,' and science. An academic. . 
track, college-bound' program, B.D.C.P.P. Served approximately 120 limited 
English proficiency students of Hispanic background jn grades nine ^ 
through twelve. All program students were foreign-born: most from ■ 
Panama and Puerto Rico; Many, of these Students suffered inter- ' 
rupted schooling. As a result, lover 60 percent of participating 
students were overage for their grade. , ^ / ' . 

Initiaflly, the prpject had proposed a combined Hispanic/Haitian 
bilingual program, but only received funding for the Hispanic component.* 
The program had two major foci: assisting students in successful ly ' 
completing high school and encouraging them to en£er post-SjBcondary 
education^ /Stu^errts were iriainstrefflned during their junior year although 
.some conttined to take E.S.L. or English reaSing courses to enhance English 
language sCills if' necessary. ^ 

Title VI r and tax-levy ^funds supported administrative and 
"support services staff. Instructional services jnd paraprofessional 
assistance were* funded by a combination of P. S.E.N. , Chapter 1, 4todule 
, 58, tax-levy. Chapter 268, and T4tle VII mbnies. Curriculum development 
was an* ongoing process which incliided the modification of extsting 
n'ative language materials.' Irt addition^ materials were developed ^n 
gerrersl science^nd social studies. Supportive services to program 
students included guidance afnd carefer ^unseling, cultural visits, and 
a' multilingual magazine. Development activities for staff* members 
consisted of formal and informal in-schoW, departmental activities and 
attendance at conferences, workshops, ana imiversity courses. Parents, 
of participating students were involved through monthly meetings. 

Students were assessed^ in English- language development ( Criterion 
Referenced English Syntax Test ); growth in their mastery of Spanish 
(teacher-made tests); mathematicisy science, and social studies (teacher- 
made tests); and atten49nce < school and program records).- Quantitative 
analysis of student achievement indicates that: ^ 

--Program students mastered an average of 1.07 .CR£ST objectives 
per month in the fall; and 0.95 CREST objectives in the spring, 

achieving the objective in the fall tj^rn. • 

. .• ,, ■ ■ , 1 ,\ ' \, . ... .■. » ^ ^ 

X. --The overall passing rate? of program students in mathemat^cs 

and social studiej; courses/ were significantly lower than the 
passing rates of mainstream students* in comparable classes. 



\. T-The attendance rate of program; students was significantly 
' greater than that of the Mneral school populatipir^ 

V The following recommendations are aimed at improving the overall 

effectiveness of the program: ^ ^ Y ^ 

— Conclucting an analysis of the project's language-Qse^ policy 
tir determine its efficacy and hoW to best accomplish the : 
transition to the mainstream; ' ' . , . 

--Developing strategies to preprare students for the trarisltlort 
to thfe mainstream through the E.S.L. or English language ^ 
skil Is cdmpbnent so^at there is an integration of lan^uage-^ 
anil co/iteht by the e^^ 

--Determing possible reasons behind the high ijttrifion rate in 
^ upper level Spanish pourses and developing strategies to 
'diminish the problem; 

. ,-<«D1scussing ways to support more able project students Who 
elect courses in the mainstream; - * 

— Assessing all students as proposed, and making sure that data 
are reported completely and accurately; 

— Revising evaluation oBjectives in light of city-wide 
guidelines^ :4nd accurate assessment of -istudent performance; 

— Analyzing the role of the project ^director to determine 
whether additional resources or support can be made 
available to reduce her workload; ^ 

—Where funding' permits, attempting to recruit and hire a 
bilingual family assistant to strengthen supportive services 
to project students; ' 

— Giving priority to the development and implementation 
of strategies to strengthen "the parental and community 
involvement component of the program; ' ^ 

--Collecting and analyzing. data' pertaining to the Hisparvic 
population in this area/tp determine the rate df growth 
or decline for future program plS'nning; 

— Finding ways to decorate the classrooms in order to make 
them more conducive to lear*ning. v 
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OVERVIEW , 

♦ 

The Bilingual Depionstrati on College Preparatory Program (B.D.C.P.P.) 
is an academic track, college-bound program for limited English proficient 

.: » ■ K 

(LEP) students of Hispanic background. The program has two major foci: 
assisting students in successfully completing high school and encouragi.ng 
them^o enter post-secondary education. 

The curriculum and materials for this project^consist of intensive - 
English as a second language (E.S.L.) instruction, native language V 
Instruction, and bilingual instruction in mathematics, social studies, 
and science, which parallels mainstream curricular offerings. Students 
are mainstreamed during their junior year but may continue to take E.S.L. 
or EngMsh reading courses to enhance English language skills if necessary* 



Support services to students Include guidance and career counseHrfg, 
cultural visits, and a multilingual magazine. ' , 

t The philosophy of bili^^al education at Wingate is basically* 

one of transition although there is an emphasis on the Importance of 
*the native language and culture in terms of the students' identification 
and self -concept. * 

During 1982-83, a total of 12p Hispanic L.E.P. students were ' 
served by Project B.D.C.P.P.' . Initial ly the project had proposed a com- 
bined Hispanic/Haitian bilingual program but only the Hispanic component 
was funded (Hait^ians at Wingate were served by *a icentral ly-run Title VH 
program. Project L'Ouverture, which served three- hig^ Schools). • 

This report will desci^ibe the project's context, components, < 
participants, and activities; report the participants' achievement and 
attendance data, and analyze anci Interpret these data; and make recom- 
mendations for possible program improvement. Data for this report were 
collected from interviews with schocH; and program adrninlstratorsv teachers, 
parents,, students, and program assistants; ctassroom^ observations; and ^ 
a review of relevant program records. In addition, a quest idlnnai re 
provided by the Office of Educational" Evaluation was completed by the 
project director. 



I. DEMOGRAPHIC CONTEXT 

COMMUNITY SEHING . . ' ' 

George W. Wipgate High School is an inner city* school located; 
In the Crown Heights section of Brooklyn, a few blocks from the Winthrop 

Avenue stop on the I.R.T. Flatbush Avenue ti^in. The neighborhood is pre- 

- ■ ■ . • 

dominantly lower socio-economic status; however, housing and small com- 
mercial establishments have remained stable ,and undergone renovation/ 
These businesses, combined with the presence of the Downstate Me'dical 
Center across the street from the high school, have served as sources 
of employment and have contributed to a sense of community in the area. 

The ethnic/racial ^composition of the surrounding community is 
predominantly blacky Haitian, Hispanic, and Hassidic although the latter 
group does not attend the public schools. This area has had a large 
influx of Hispanics since 1974 and a stable, increasing population of 
Haitians. The community surroundinq the high school isr reported to be 
tile largest concentration of Haitians presently in the United States. / 
' The vast majority of the residents in the Crown Heights section 

are native speakers of Haitian/Creole or Spanish and these home languages 
are used outside the schodl setting by most Wingate students. 

SCHOOL SITE ) ' X 

t ■ . . 

Jhe.LEP students at George W. Winga^te High School constitute 

two. major ethnolinguistic minojpity groups — Haitians and Hispanics. 

It is estimated, that approximately 98 percent of the families from 

these two groups are classified ^ low income With the remaining two f 

percent as within the middle income range. Due to the be.low average \ 



income of the surrouniHng community, Wingate High School is designated^ 
*as^a Chapter I recipient and therefore, most of the sjtudernts are eligib 
for a free lun6h. program. * 

Wingate's Hispanic register is 184 out of 4 total' register of 
2,982, representing six percent of the student body., Thei register of 
students whose home langjuage is other than English or Spanish is ' 
312, or ten percent. The majority of ^EP students in this category ' 
are. of Haitian background. _ 

According, to project staff, several prolyl ems encountered by LEP 
students include low self-esteem, mobility across districts, high drop-out 
rates, truancy, and diversified levels of academic sleflls arfd language pro- 
f iciency. 

As reported by the principal, George Wingate High School^jj^has 
a decade-long history of serving LEP students through Title ill. Chapter. 

I, and tax-^levy funds. Prior to the*existence of bilingual services,* 5. S.L 

' ' ' • ■ ' ■.,*'„ 

classes were offered to students whose native language was other than^ ,^.1 

■ ■■ ■ \ . i * ^ ■ , . , A . • ■ ; \ 

English. The administration stressed the importance of meeting the 

^ ■ . ^ . « ... * . ^ - 

needs of 'these^ students regardless of the avail Sbilj-ty' of federal funds', 
but pointed out the advantages in terms of personnel ancj resources of 
having had the funds for implementing the bilingual programs^ ' 



II. STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

Students come Into the bilingual program via placement testing 
consisting of qraMntervlews In tl\e native language and English, reading 
selections In both, and the results of the Language Assessment Battery 
(LAB) tests In accordance with Lau/Aspira regulations, <^ 

Most of the program students come from Panama or Puerto Rico 
while a few others come from English-speaking Caribbean countries such 
as Jamaica, Tobago, and Trinidad, and other Spanish-speaking countries 
of Central and South America. Table 1 presents the^countrles of birth 
of program students^for whom Information was provided. Table 2 dis- 
tributes the students by sex and grade. / 

The program staff believe a number of factors Impinge upon 
language acquisition and general learning such as: length of time in 
the United States; need for dual-language contexts in the community; 
attitudes toward learning a second language; number of years of formal 
education;^ and type of schooling prior to Immigrating. 
, Mapy of these students have suffered Interrupted schooling; 

some may have received fewer years of education than is expected for 
their age. Table 3 presents the number of program students by age and 
grade and the number and percent of students overage for their grade. 
Table 4 shows the time spent by students in the bilingual program, by 
grade. 

One of the major problems faced by instructional and supportive 
staff is keeping program students in school. Often they are kept home 
to help with family matters or to earn Income. 



... TABLE 1 
Numl)er and Percent of Program Students by Country of Birth 



Country of Birth ' 


Number 


Percent 




# ■ 
Panama 


34 


63 ■ 




Puerto Rico 


10 


*18 


/ 


Dominican Republ.ic 


6 


11 




Honduras 


1 


2 




El Salvador 


1 


2 




Nicaragua 


1 


• 2 




Venezuela 


1 


2 




TOTAL 


54 


100 





•Over 60 percent of the students reported were born in Panama, 
•None of the students were l>orn in the United States, ^ - 



■ i ■' ■ . ■ ■'■ ■ ■ 

.TABLE 2 

' Number and Percent of Program Students by Sex and Grade 



Grade 


Number 
of Male 
Students 


Percent- 
of 

Grade 


Number 
.of Fem^ale 
'Students 


Percent*^ 
of • 
Grade 


Total . 
Numoer 


Percent of 
Ai 1 ouuoenus 


Q 






17 • 








10 


10 


71 


. 4 

' 4 


29 


14 


26 


11 


2 


33 


4 


67 , 


6 


11 


12 


1 


50 


1 


50 


'2;- 


4 


TOTAL 


28 


52^ 


26 


48^ 


54 . 


100 , 



Percent of program students. 



•The program students reported are- almost evenly divided by sex 
overall. 

•Jhe number of program students in each grade decreases as grade 
1 evel increases. ^ 



> 



TABLE 3 



Number of Program Students by Age and Grade 




TOTAL 



Overage 
Students: 



Number 


'23 


7 


2 


0 


32 


Percent 


74.2 


50.0 


33.3 


0 


60.3 



Note. Shaded boxes indicate expected age range for grade. 



•Sixty percent of the students reported are overage. for their 
grade. ■ " , 



•Most overage students are in the ninth grade. 



/ 



TABLE 4 



Time Spent in the Bilingual Program^ 
(As of June, 1983> 



Time Spent in , . 

Bilingual- Program Graded Grade 10 Grade 11 Grade 12 Totals 



<1 Academic Year 1 0 0 0 1 

1 Academic Yea"r / 24 ^ 12 2 0 38 

2 Academic Years 4 2 . 3 0 !9 

3 Academic Years" 0 0 12 3 



TOTALS 29 14 6 -2 51 

^Rounded to the nearest year. " 

^ ■ . . ' ■ . /' 

. ''^Ref|ects^pdrtic1pdtion in previous bilingual program. 

•Seventy-six percent of the students reported had been in the 
program for one year or Ibss, 

•Eighteen percent of tj^ie students had participated in the program 
for two years. 
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III. PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

PROGRAM OBJECTIVES , ^ 

^ Project B.D.C.P.P. was modified considerably frojn its original 



proposed activities. The major change was the elimination of the pro^ • 
posed Haijbian component: only {he Hispanic componeat received funding; 
In adtJition, a media component for teacher traif^lng and an E.S.L^. parent 
training'^omponent were cut from the activities originally planned. 

Due to the above-mentloped changes, the program 'was unable to 
- serve the ap])roximately 300 Haitian LEP ^students at the school. These 
i students, howfever, are served by a small Title VII umbrella program, 
' Project L'Ouverture, For 1^82-83, the program proposed the following 
instructional, and' non-instructional objectives: 

. Instructional Objectives : 

1) Program students vflll master one objective per two weeks of ^ ' 
instruction each semester on the Criterion Referenced English 
Syntax Test . ! V 

2) The mean scores of program seniors on the *New York State Regents 
English Examination will be higljer than the 1980 scores at thfe. 
.05 level of significance. 

3) The percentage of program students passing teacher-made exami- 
nations in native language arts will be-higher than the school- 
wide percentage at the .05 level of sign-ificance. 

4) The mean scores of program students on the New York State Regents 
Examination in Spanish will be higher than the 1980 scores at 
the .05 level of significance. 

5) The percentage of students passing teacher-made examinations 
in mathematics, science,Vand social studies will be higher 

than the school-wide percentage at the .05 level of significance. 
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6) The mean scores of program students on the New York State 
Regents Examinations in mathematics, science, and social 

» studifes wil 1 be higher than the 1980 scores at the .05 level 
of sigriificanije. 

7) The attendance of program stydents will be higher than that 
of the general school population at the ,05 level of signifi- 
cance, , -y 

staff Development Objectives ; • . 

1) .The develdpment of a bilingtfal- instructional staff with 

the pedagogical and guidance expertise, teaching, language 
^ competency, and attitudes necessary for a successful bilingual 

college l?ound program, 

2) The development of a suitable secondary teacher training 
p rog ram ^lifi^ cooperation with several local universities, 

3; The Improvement of ethnic balance in the school instructional 
s'taff. ^ / ^ 

Parent/Community Objectives : 

1) The maintenance of an advisory committee of parents, teachers, 
and students who will participate in the development of 
policies and strategijBS for the most effective implementation 
' of the program, • ^ 

For a detailed analysis of the extent to which bilingual program 
students accomplished the specific academic achievement objectives, see 
the chapter on "Findings," ^ 

ORGANk^XlONAL STRUCTURE OF PROJECT B,D,C,P,P, 

■ : . - ■ ■ 

The operational structure of the bilingual program is illustrated 

in Figure* l.ylt operates under the supervision of the assistant prin- 

cipal for for6igrf languages who reports directly to the assistant prin- 

cipal for admini Station guidance. The bilingual project director 

supervises all Title\.vrl staff including the grade advisor, the educa- 



- Il- 
ls 



tlonal assistant, and the resource specialist. The content-area teachers 
are»superv1 sed by the assistant principal of the departments in which 
they teach Social, stud'ies, industria1^arts» science/ mathematics, or 
business. The assistant^principal for foreign languages described his 
role as one of coordination rather than* that of supervision ot thie 

he bilingujn .F 



teachers working with the 



.proj 



ram. 



\ 



FIGURE 1 



Organization of Project B.D'.C.P.P. at 
George Wingate High School 

* ■ ■ 



Principal 



7 



Assistant Principal ^ ^ 
Administration and Guidance 



Assistant Principal 
Foreign Languages 



Assistant Prln^lp^ls 
Math/ Science, Social 
Studies, Business, 
Industrial Arts 



Project B;D.C.P.P. 
Director 



Content-Area 
Teachers 



Grade Advi sor 
Resource Special ist 
Educational Assistant 



Supervision 

Coordination* and 
Collaboration 
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FUNDING .SOURCES \ 

The non-instructional component of Project B.D.C.P.P. is funded 

by two major sources. Title VII and tax-levy, as Illustrated in Table 5. 

Funding for the progrJtfn's instructional compon^ent is as-follovis: ^ 

P. S.E.N. 2 E.S.L. teachers . . 

2. E.S.L. paraprafessionals 

Chapter-! * ,1 E.S.L. teacher • 

1 E.S.L. paraprofessional 

^ Module 5B 1 E.S.L. teacher 

Tax Levy^ .2 Bilingual mathematics teacher (Spanish) 

.2 E.S.L. teacher 

.4 Spanish language arts teacher 

.4 Bilingual science teacher (Spanish) 

Chapter 268 .2 Bilingual social studjes teacher (3panish) 
.2 Bilingual mathematics* teacher (Spanish) 

Title VII . 1 Paraprofessional (Spanish) 

STAFF CHARACTERISTICS ' 

The characteristics of the pers^emneT working with Project 
B.D.C.P.P. are included in Appendix A. This table describes their 
functions^ time allocated for each, educational background, certifica- 
tion, licensing information, and the total number of years of experience 
in education in general and in bilingual education'in particular. 

The above data show the bilingual program teachers as having 

■ t 

art: average of 9.3 years in general education and 1.6 years in bilingual 
education. It should be noted, however, that the information does not 
include the E.S.L. team which serves all LEP students at Wingate High 
School. As T%^icated^ previously, there are five E.S.L. teachers supported 
by other funding sources which serve bil ingual program students. 

-13- 
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i TABLE 5 / 

Funding of Non-InstructionaV Program .Components 



Funding Source(s) Personnel': No, & Title(s) 



Administration ^ 
& Supervision 


Tax levy 


. ^ ■ 

i 


1 Assistant Principal, 
Foreign Language Department 






Tax levy 
Title VII 




3 Assistant Principals: Sciewe, 
Social Studies, Mathema;tics 

•8 Project Director 




Curriculum 
Development 


Title VII 




•8 Resource Specialist ^ 




Supportive 
Services 


Title VII 




•6 Bilingual Grade Advisor 

■ 


Staff 

Development 


Tax levy ' 




4 Assistant Principals: Foreign 
Language, Social Studies, Mathe- 
matics, Science 


Parental & 
Community ^ 
Involvement 


Title VII 

Tax levy (most supplies) 


.•8 Project Director 




Secretarial & 
Clerical Services 


Tax levy 




School secretaries, as needed, 
none permanently assigned ^ 





Title VII All Title Vlf personnel : Project 

Director; Grade Advisor; Resource 
. . Specialist; Educational Assistant 
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^. IV. INSTRUCTIONAL component' 



The major focus of Project B.D.C. P.P. 's instructional component 
■* , * 

is to afford program students the opportunity of successfully completing 

a general academic high school education and to encourage them to continue 
with'^ost-secondary schooling. Given the heretofore high dropout rate 
among Hispanic students, this task requires cons i der^ibl e' i ndi vi d^al i red 
attention and careful procedures for placement. * 
Upon identifying Hispanic LEP students, the placement process 
consists of oral interviews and written teacher-made tests for reading, 
social studies, and mathematics in Spanish and English as well- as a test 
of general language proficiency in both languages. If doubts exist as 
to the accuracy of these means, the LAB test is administered immediately 
for purposes of placing borderline students. LEP students are placed 
in courses based on their English pfoficiency and academic skill levels. 
A member of the evaluation team reviewed placement tests for basic 
mathematics and elementary algebra, as well as Spanish and English language ' 
tests of writing and syntax, and 'assessed them to be appropriate for the 

purpose of determining entry level instructional pfji^ramming. 

.-■ ■ ■ ■ ? • " ■' ' ' 

The basic instructional program for ProifttB.DjC.P. P. runs 

■ ' . i. ■''■■b^' 

from 8:10 a.m. to 2:10 p.m. and students take eigftt dally periods ;of , ' 
instruction in the following subjects: bi'lingual social studies (global 
studies or American studies); bilingjial science (general science or 
biology); bilingual mathematics (basic skills, pre-algebra, algebra,* 
or regents Basic Competency); native language studies (Spanish 1-5- " 
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remediaT, Spanish 6, 7, 8-Native, or Spanish 9, a survey literature 
eourse)Vand two periods E.S.L, initially, reduced to one as needed. 
In addition, students take music/ art, shop, physical education, and 
electlves such industrial arts, fine arts, or business education. 
Project students are grouped by proficiency levels in native 

y 

language and second language courses and by grade level ^n content-area 
instruction, For all other courses such as music, art, and' shop, they 
study together with the general student body. Additionally, when they 
reach the^leventh grade, they are mainstreamed for all-instruct\pn 

unless they need additional courses in E,S,L, 

« ' # 

NATIVE LANGUAGE CQNTInT INSTRUCTION * 

The program's goal in content-area instruction is to parallel 

that of the general subject areas as specified by the N^w York State 

Education Department for each subject and grade level. According to 

teachers and the project director, this task is! manageable with some 

modificat16ns which emphas'ize-.the Caribbean area in the social studies 

curriculum, , . . v * 

As indicated in Table 6, two sections of general science 1 

and one section of general science 2 with an average register of 43 

students were offered, AdditTimally , one section each of global history 

1/2 and 2/3 with an average register of 40, two sections of preliminary 

mathemattcs one for those who failed bilingual mathematics and one' 

for yiose who passed it --'with an average register of 25, and one 

section of bilingual mathematics 1 with 28 students were offered. All 

classes were held for three and one-third hours per week, 

■ - g^ 

. 1 ■ u 



TABLE 6 



Blllnqual Instruction In Subject Areas 
(Fall and Sprinq) 



No. of 

Faircourses r Classes 


Avq. 
Req. 


, Lanquaqe{s) of 
Instruction 


Criteria for v 

Selection 

of Students 


P 1 ;i c c pin r* 

Program 

Students 

Only? 


% Material 
in Native 
Lanquaqe 


\ ' 

TlQ bcl 1 Q 1 3 

Appropriate 
To Students* 
Readinq Level 2 


General Science^ 1 


36- 


90% Enqlish 

10% Spanish * 


Grade level; placement 
jest or transcript 


i 

no 


0 


» 

yes 

t 


Reqents Hiolotiy 1 


43 


100% Enqlish 


Passed Gen. Sci. 2 


Z7^ 

no 


50 


« no - in Enqlish 
yes - in Spanish 


Global History ?y3^ 1 


48 


97% Spanish 
^^--ai^Enqlish 


Grade; placemervt test 
transcript 


yes 


90 


yes - f ofr -no^ 
✓ students / 


Bilinqudl Hath IS^ 1 ' 


28 


50% Enqlish 
50%4^an^sh 


Placement exam; LEP 
Hispanic , 


yes 


60 


yes 


^Pa'raprofessiondl is present 


in class. 




T 
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TABLE 6 (Cont'd.) ; / . 
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Bilingual Instruction In Subject Areas" 










* • 




















• . * Nn of 

Spring Courses v Classes 


Awn 

Reg. 


^ i 

Language(s) 'of 
Instruction 


' ^ Class For 
) Criteria for 'Program 
Selection Students 
Of Students Only? 


t lUteVial 

iff) rliitli\l^ 

III IfUVIVw 

L^nqudqe 


Mati^ridls 
\ Appropriate 
To Studi»rits' 
• rtea<!1n«i l..»v»i'l 


— : ' — : — 

UCIICI a 1 jLICIILC i & 


•f u 


9bX English 
IQX Spanish 


Failed Gen. Scl^ 1 no 
or same a^ fall ' < 


10 V 






30 


90X English . 
lOX Spanish ^. 


Passed Gen. Sci. T no 
• 


• — p 


yes ^ 
• 


Global H1storyl/2^ 1 


32 


90X Spanish 
lOX English 


' Placement test I- yes 
Passed HGIS - 2 


10' , 


.• \ 

V .^^ r 


Math Prel/«a Bil 2S^ 1 


^ 34 


70% English 
30% Spanlsf 


Failed MBIS no 


. .UK.,.; 


yes 

\ 


Math Preiim 2^ 1 


16 


30% English 
70% Spanish 


Passed MBIS ' 'no 




yes 


^Paraprofessional Is present in class. 




C 
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* • A member of the evaluation team observed a ninth-grade social 
studies class in Spanish and a ninth-grade mathematics class in English, 
There were 25 students In the first class and the atmosphere was one of 

• .high expectations' and openness wi*th a Jhngh degree of structure on the 
> part of the teacheh. The study topic was the "Thirty Years' War" which 

Was written on the board. The teacher explained the topic and lectured ' 
, for the first part of the lesson. Subsequently, a few -students made 
presentations in Spanish on the lives of famous people. They struggled 
with presenting in front of* the class and on occasion, with the level 
of Spanish contained in their reports, -Spanish was consistently used. 

* (100 percent of the time) with no evidence of code-switching, /There 
were a few mjnor disruptions during the course, of the ^lessony The 
material^, in use tn: Ihis social /studies class, , other* thatMJne informa- 
tion written on the'board, were in' English and Spanish, ^ A paraprofes- 
slonal was priesent wji^? helped studients with academic content and cir- 

■ culated arquhd the room for purposes of classroom management, 

the ot)served mathematics class ;was attended by 22 students, 
_ three 6f;( whom were bilingual^^project, st The placement criteria 

for this course were EnglisJv^lpfrdlicienc^^ arid: level of mathematics skills, 
Vthe^teacher explainedlithat the .progriam: students were dispersed through- 



out mathematics classes basM on their levels and thattsix bilingual 



studelp^s v^re registere particular coyirse. The English language 

and Engli sih materials were. used, for |:h^ mqst part although the teacher, 
whqjs fluent in Spanish, provided rexographs in Spanish and a Spanish 

text ehtitled^ RepWso M'atemal^l^^ to the bilingual students. The topic - 

' ■ f . • , ... ■. , . 

•; ■ ■/■ ' ' ^ ' ' " ■ 

of instruct ion ..was a review of fractions in preparation for a foi^h- 



ccMning examination. Students were actively engaged and worked together 
in small groups or individually to solve the problem. Since this course 
is part of the mainstream mathematics curriculum, Spanish was used only 
to assist bilingual students with mathematics concepts* The teacher 
fostered an atmosphere'c.onducive to learning by accepting answers in 
either language as long is Students could explain the logic behind 

their answers. | 

■!■"*■ . " * • " " ■ 

NATIVE LANGUAGE STUDIES INSTRUCTION 

During 1982-83, one section, each of Spanish 3, 4 (remedial), 

I - ■ •■ ' ■ 

and Spanish 6 as well as Spanish Native levels 5, ,6, 7, 8, 9 were offered 
with an average class size of 32 students. , These claisses were open 
to all native speakers and, Spanish 3 and 4 were open to the general 
student body. All courses were held five times a week for 40 min^||p|p,^^ 

; , The, native language studies program consists of beginning. 
Intermediate, and advanced level courses in language structure that 
emphasize speaking, listening, reading, and writing. The upper levels 
from four on include Spanish literature. 

One of the problems encountered by project staff in, native 
language instruction is the high attrition rate in the upper levels, 
— esfe ^ial ly i n-the Regents: levels. This, coupled with the low number^" — ~~ 
of students (other than the bilingual students) presently taking foreign ' 
language courses, has created a need to conimhe levels. This has resulted 

in a heterogeneous group of students with varying skills which complicates 

■ ■ ■ ■ A- " , 

instructional planning. 



It should be noted that while several Spanish courses appear 
on the books, only a few are offered each year for the bilingual students 
based on enrollment and appropriate levels. Table 7 presents data on 
instruction in the native language for l^he fall and spring semesters. 

A native language studies class for ninth- through twelfth- 
gradie students was observed with 36 students attending out of the 40 

registered. The group was extremely interested^ and involved in learning 

\- ■ ■ ■ ' 

the "nosotros" form of the imperative in Spanish and reviewing for a 
quiz. Noteworthy was the high level of student motivation and the 
rapport between the teacher and students. Almost all of the students 
asked questions, offered answers, and assisted each ottier in a positive 
manner. The language of i^nstruction was Spanish exclusively and th^ 
teacher only code-switched'occasionally with short interjections. The 
materials in use were rexographs in Spanish. There was no educational 
assistant present in this classroom. 

ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION ' • 

The E.S.L. component serves all LEP students in the school ' 
and is by far the largest segment -of the program with 42 sections of 
12 E.S.L. courses and an average class size of 22 stu(|ents. These courses 
consist of various levels: pre-beginning level I; beginning levels I, 
II; intermediate levels I, II; advanced levels I, II; advanced tran- * 
sitional reading; advanced reading communication; and beginning, inter- 
mediate; and advanced English. , " 
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TABLE 7 



Instruction In the Native Language 
(Fall and Spring) 



Class For 



Fall 
Courses 


No. of 

Classes 


Avg. 

Class 

Reg. 


Program' 
Students 
Only? 


♦ • 

Description 


Curriculum or 
Material in Use 


LS 5N - 9N 

(Spanish 

Native) 


1 


35 


No. Open to 
all native 
speakers 


Intermediate/ 
Advanced 


A escribir 
Espanol para tos 
espanoles 


LS 3 

f Remedial ) 


1 


32 

t 


No. Mixed 
class 


Intermediate 


Segufidp libro 
Cuentetitos • . 


Spring 
Courses 












LS 6N - 9N 

(Spanish 

Native) 


1 


40 


No. Open to 
all native 
speakers 


Intermediate/ 
Advanced 


Practicas de orto- 
grafia/La zapatera 
prodigiosa 


LS 6 


1 . 

ft 


18 


No. Open to 
all Level 
III students 


High 

Intermediate 


Spanish Three 
Years/Lecturas 
para hoy 


LS 4 

( Remed'l al ) 


1 


.36 


No. Open; to 
all Level 
students 


Lbw 

Intermediate 


Segundo libro 



The content of the E.S.L; courses starts with grammar and oral 
comprehension and continues with writing, reading, speech, and literature 
as'^students progress through the levels. The transitional course is 
designed to assist with preparing LEP students for ma in streaming. Students 
may take more than one E.S.L. course a semester depending on their need 
for intensive programming. E6K:h course in the E.S.L. sequence meets 
five times a week for 40 minutes. 

According to the E.S.L. coordinator, in the spring there were 
approximately 48. Hispanic program students and 250 Haitian student? 
in the E.S.L. courses. His major concern dealt with the premature main- 
streaming of bilingual students in some instances. He stated that the 

m 

process takes approximately two years before they enter the mainstream. 
The. project director stated that the process takes between six months 
and a year after LEP students reach the twenty-first percentile on the 
LAB' test. She Indicated that bilingual students can continue taking 
E.S.L. courses even after they are malnstreamed into monolingual content- 
area courses. _ . 

A member of the evaluation team observed one of the E.S.L. 
classes in which the topic of the' lesson dealt with possessives. The 
l esson was clearly presented and students were -actively InvolVl&d in 
commenting, asking, and answering questions, and performing tasks 
delineated ^^j^^ teacher. English was the medium of instruction and 
the languagejiised for 100 percent of tbg exchange which was lively, yet . 
orderly and -Mructur^^ The teacher's sense of humor arid high expecta- 

' - w'- • *■ ■ '* • ' ■■ ■ ■■ . 

tions for s|&udents permeated the classroom and created a sense of comfort 

■'\r • ■ • . • ... 

on the parfe.of students. ^ * 



table 8 presents tlje E.S.L. courses offered during 1982-83.*^ 

: TABLE 8 \ 



Instruction in English as a Second Language and English Reading 

(Fall and Spring) . V 





• 

Fall 
Courses 




Number 
of 

Classes 


Average 

Class 

Register 


Description 


Curriculum or 
Material in Use 


E.S.L. - 


lneA"- 




19 

M 


Beginning 
Level I 


Breckenridge - Access 
' to English " 


E.S.L. - 


LNEB 


3 


21 : 


*> 

Beginning 
L^vel II 


Breckenridge ^ Access \ 
to English ■ ^ 


E.S.L. - 


LNEC, 


2 • ■ 


23 


Intermediate 
Level I 


Breckenridge - Access 
. to English 


E.S.L. - 


LNED^t, 


1 


16 


Intermediate 
Level LL 


Breckenridge - Access 
to English 


E.S.L. - 


LNEE 


1 


25 


Advanced I 


Dixson-Complete 
course-Ehglish 


E.S.L. - 


LNET 


•1 


19 


Adv. Tran'i 
Reading 


Alexander & Cornelius 
Composition 


E.S.L. - 


LCR 


> 

1 


15 


Adv. ^om. 


Life & Lang, in the USA 

■ : 1 • ^ 


E.S.L. - 

. ' * . 


MO I 


1 


34 


Intrb. 
(basic) 


Reading and Writing 
Jkills 


ENG. I 


m 


3' 


. 28 


.Beginning - 
1st level 


Reading and Writing 
Skills 


ENG. II 




1 


j 

35 


Beginning - 
2nd level 


El em. Composition 
Skills 


ENG. Ill 




1 


30. ■ 


-Intermediate 


Writing Away/Real 
Stories 
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- TABLE 8 (Cont'd.) 
Instruction in English as a Second Language and English Reading 



Spring 
Courses 




Number 
of 

Classes 


Average 

Class 

Register 


Description 


Curriculum or 
Material in Use 


E.S.L. - 


LNEM 




12 


Pre-be^inning 
Level I 


English Step by Step 


E.S.L. - 


LNEA 


2 


17 


Beginning 
/ Level I 


Breckenri'dge - Access 
to English 


E.S.L. - 


INEB 


- 4 


l£f 


/ — 

Beginning 
Level II 


Breckenridge - Access 
to English 


E.S.L. - 


LNEC 


3 


19 


Intenp. I - 


Breckenridge - Access 
to Engl ish 


E.S.L. - 


LNED 


^ 2 


13 


Interra, II 


Breckenridge - Access 
to English 


E.S.L., 


LNEE 


1 


7 


Advanced I 


Same as Fall '82 and 
Lado -/New Review Bk. 5 


E.S.L. - 


hNET 


1 ' 


■ 16 


Adv. Trans' 1 


Same as fall '82 and 
Lado - New Review Bk. 5 


E.S.L. - 


LCR 


1 


6 


Adv. Com. 9 
reading 


Ladp - New Review 
Book 6 


engC I 




1 


42 


Beginning - 
first level 


El em. Comp. Bk. I 
El em. Comp. Bk. II 


ENG. II 




2 


30 


Beginning - 
2nd level 


Real Stories/Discover 
< ■ 


ENG. Ill 




1 


31 


Intermediate 


Write Away 


ENG. .IV 




^1 


25 


Advanced 


Let^S Learn English 
Iht'l Folk Tales 



LANGUAGE POLICY FOR BILINGUAL PROGRAM 

The policy for -langu^age use for instruction in Project B.D.C.P.P. 

* . * . • ■ 

is one of English only for the E.S.L. component, Spanish only for native 
language studies courses » and as follows'for the content-area courses 

of mathematics, social studies, and science: 

. * * 

Percent of Percent of 

Spanish Use . English ^Use 

9th grade \ 95 5 

10th grade 75 25 

• nth grade - 100 

12th grade * - 100 , - 

While this is the ideal sought by the program* the project director 
indicated that the actual language use depends to a great extent on 
the proficiency levels of students in'the-classes and the type of class. 

Wingate High School's administration, however, in accordance with 
its own philosophy of transitional bjlijjgual 'education, promotes a language 
policy of 95 percent Spanish/5 percent English at the beginning of . the 
year and a 5 percent Spanish/95 percent English balance by the end of 
the first yea|\ ^ 

The courses^served indicated strict adherence to the prog'ram's 
guideline of 100 percent Spanish use for the native language studies class 
and 100 percent English use for the E.S.L. class. In subject-area classes, 
however, language use varied considerably. As indicated in Table 6, the 
general science courses tended to follow a 90 percent English/10 percent 
Spanish model while biology, which was. a Regents course was offered 100 
percent in English. -Global history, however, used Spanish over 90 



percent of the tijne. The mathematics courses had th^ greatest range of 
language use, from 70 percent Spanish/30 percent English to the opposite 
breakdown and a 50 percent Spani^h/50 percent English use on still another 
level. Program personnel attributed the diversity in language use*fbr 
this content area to the facility of teaching mathematics in any language 
given the universality of its symbolic system. 



V. 'NON-INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT . 

SUPPORTIVE SERVICES *• , ; 

The major services rendered by Project B.D.C.P.P. support 
personnel fall within thfe major categories of counseling, referrals, 
family contacts, and parent education and training (see Appendix B for 
a summary of these supportive services)* Responsibility for the first 
two categories rests primarily with the grade advisor j*ho conducts 
program advisements semi-annually with all program students. Her role 
Includes testing, preparing students for college applicati^s, and job 
searches, as well as general. counseling activities pertaining to aca- 
demic and personal problems. Counseling activities also include in- 
forming students about graduate requirements, financial aid, and college 
entrance requirements, as well as assisting with their adjustment to' 
a new setting, language, and culture. In addition, she makes referrals 
where necessary to the Wingate school-based support team consisting of 
a psychologist, social worker, bilingual special education perstSfTnel ^ 
or testing specialist, and to medical centers or social service agencies. 
The grade advisor also plays a role in determining whether bilingual 
students are ready for malnstreaming. She stated that project students 
were eager to move into these classes and that their reading level was 
the major determinant In placement. 

In the absence of. a family assistant, the grade advisor and 
other project staff have had to fulfill this role by means* qf telephone 
contacts and by mail. The project d4rector felt that problems were 



dealt with adequately due to ongoing monitoring of and interaction with 
project students. 

PAREN3:AI INVOLVEMENT 

As proposed, parental involvement in the (Program was encouraged 
through monthly meetings^ These meetings provided informal training to 
parents in school requirements and activities, as well as greater aware- 
ness of community resources. Attendance, however, was limited, -A major 
obstacle to more active parental involvement was assessed to be the high 
turnover rate of those attending meetings: at each session, a new group 
of parents arrived, making planning and organization difficult. Further- 
more, parents were described as fearful of traveling in this particular 
community especially after school hours. It was pointed out by t'^e. 
principal, however, -that this problem was not specific to the bilingual 
program parents but general throughout the high school population, since 

parents of this age group tend to deal only with problems pertaining to 

'■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ < . 

their owrf. children rather than on group act;ivities such as meetings or 
workshops, - ' 

CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT A ' / ^ 

Although there was no objective formulated ifr this area, cur-, > 
rfculum development for the bilinggal program is ah ongoing: process in 
which all teachers a^e involved Within their respective departments. 
According to the resource specialist and the prdjec^d^i rector, the major 
difficulty encountered in natiVe^anguage 'TOterialS is that the level of 
language used is usually too advanced for th6t target population. This 
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problem is further exacerbated by the use of regional'isms and a lexicon 
unknown to the bilingual students^ This situation necessitates a 
constant modification of native langu^i^e materials both in academic 
content and language use. ' 

In addition to continuous curriculum modification, curriculum 
development efforts are in progress in general science and social 
studies, the latter of which is presently inuse in the classroom. Some 
of the science materials, previously prepared in French, are now being 
translated into Spanish. The bilingual program also hopes to develop a 
bilingual mathematics curriculum during th^coming academic year. 

• ' ■ • ■ <r 

A member of the evaluation team reviewed Spanish language 
curricular materials In social studies dealing with the importance of 
geography in ancient Egypt, democracy in Greece, and Russian Industrial- 
iz^lgion inraddition to those eyaluated last year. In addition, native 
language rexographs were in use in the classes observed for language 
studies and mathematics. The global stmfTh^and science curj^icular 
guides were revl^fed and appeared to follofc the niatfistream curri^^^W 
w:tth some modifications to focus on pertinent cultural aspects absent ^' 
from the mainstream counterparts. There Is also a compflete curriculum 

' . ' . ■ ■ : ■ . ■' . . . 

for Spanish language- studies which had been developed previously at ^ 

Wijigate High School.' ' ' 

.. ., . ^ ■ 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT : 

, f ■ \ ■ ' r ' ; ' ' * • •■ ■ 

Most in-school st^iff development activities at Wingate High- 
» School '.are' conducted department/wide three tirijes a year on a formal 



basis and include issues such as proposial goals, instructional, str&tegies^ 
and. concerns of^facuUy members. In addition/ there are cofftihuous 
staff conferences and; informalmeetings of bilingual staff members 
throughout the academic year. The principal also conducts weekly 
workshops in lesson planning during the spring semester for teachers and ' 
future supervisors on a voluntary basis. Both Title VII staff members 
and bilingual teachers participated. 'Demonstration lessons were preserrtetf 
for E.S.L. teachers by a Board of Education E.S.L. trainer once each . 
semester, . • 'V . 

Outside s^ftooj. activities for 'staff di3;v6lopment during 1982-83 : 



included -workshops on proposal writing, evaluation 'de?45n, data col- 
lection, the BESIS survey, and E.S.l; information sponsored by the 
Office -of Bilingual Education (O.B.E.) of the New York City Public 
Schools, the Bilingual Bureau of the New York State Education Depar};^I^^^ft 
(S.E.D.J, and the Bflingual Education Ser\nce Center of Hu/iter College. 
Additionally, the bilii^ual project director attended the annual conference 
of the National Association for Bilingual Education in Washington, two ' 
^Tlble VII conferences — \)n^ sponsored by..O.B^E. and the other by S.E.D. \ 
in 'Albany -- as well as a technology symposium sponsored by the latter. 
Finally, two bilingual teache^fs each attended a bilingual education 

cortjpfrence at Teachers College and CUNY. StafV^d ^difrfthi strati on 

■.V fr- 

concurred asi to th$v,;»elevance and effectiveness of staff development ac^ 

tivities in that they were kept ab*<^st of current issues, 'debates^ai^t' 

^ ..." • ■ «^ " - 

.funding sources for bilingual instruction. 




The major thrust of staff . development activities forj|t^Jti|^ 
lingual prxiject was in terms of university, courses^^^ind t/)i? pro9^ 



^ ^.' JiiTdiining budget was utilized for tuition for thi"^ component. Three : ^ . 

' members of the professional staff took courses in educational admlnistra- . 'jj ; : 
. / .tion and bilingual education at Teachers College and Nevf York University. . 

\ »4n addition, one paraprofessional took courses leading to> a: ^bachteloh of 
: ;ar;ts degree at Pace College. All four described the courses. as '.'Ver^^^-"^^^^^ " 5/ 

. appltcable" to their work vrlth the bilingual program, in accordance with 
- th^ program? s objective in thts area. i\ 

: {AppeMix C presents spepjf ic data on the staff ^development 
* ' .activities of Project B.D.C.P.P. ■ • / * - 

AFFEcfl VEt i)(i>^ : ;^ ' , \ 

. The non-instructiona|^component of the* W lingual program has 

shown its effectiveness in termi of the higher attendance rates of 

! • * ' ■ ■■* . ■ • ^\ ■ 

program students in comparison to the high schoa^l^average. In addition, r •^ 

V - ' r four students were reported' to have left the progrM^ t^^^^^^ spring: . ^ 

s * three students were fully mainstreamed and one student trans^ to 

another school. ^ \ - ' 

There have'been few,m|ijor discipline incidents although there - 
^. , r.: /. ;; .. . . - ■ . . 

*-Ahas been tension, between the^Kispanic and;Haitian students. The project 

irector feels that support services such as group counseling sessions , 

ight /alleviate these tensions;* however, activities of this kind are 

limited by the already heavy wo4*-4oads -o^ Haitian and Hispanic 

grade advisors. In order to deal with this situation, a council of 

Students, who report directly to the principal, has-been appointed to 

review cases of inter-group problems. This has reduced tensioijs^and \ • 

facilitated £oop^ation and participation from all groups involved. 
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VI, FINWNGS; . STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT AND ATTENDANCE : 



MSEsmmWoQ£ii\iREs, rN$TRUMENT$> and findings 



,v ^ i^y^ J^^^^^ follov/ing section' presents the assessment instruments and 

.;^;v procedures used in evaluating the attainment of the program's instructional 
^: Many of the obgectives called for a comparison 'of the performance 

.^of ^^p^^^^^^ students' wT|th:a 1980 test group 'on various Regents examinations. 
: . Sihc^ of the present program students have not yet reached the 

for Regents examinations, these analyses 
cou-ld riot be^pe^^^ . * 



ACQUISITLtjN OF ENQLISH SYNTAX . : 

The assessment instrument utilized for measuring achievement 
• - . ■ , ■■ > 
in this iarea was the Criteridn Referenced ^En^lish Syntax test (CREST). 

The CREST was developed by the New York City Public Schools 'to measure - 

mastery *of instructional objectives .of jtl)e:E.S.L. cucricul^at,vat. jthe*'high 

schftol level," There are four- items for each Objective, ana:*mSstery of 

'ai]f^,objective is achieve(t;4<hen thi(*eeiJof the items are answered correctly. 



The test has three levels: begirtpin| (I), intermediate (II), and advanced 
(IJI).' The maximum score on Levels I and 11 is *25, while the maximum 
scor^6 on Level -III is 15v' ' 

Mean differences between pre-test and post-test are calculated 

■ ^ ■ • '■. ■ -i:-- ■ ^ ' 

to represent the gain score, and an index which represents the number of 

' ■ ■ ■ ! . ' . ■ - ■ i ^ ' ' 

objectivves mastered per #3nth.is computed, "However, since the levels are 
not ^equated vertically, it iSr^impossiblj^ to measure- gains for students 
who change levels* Extensive v^formation on CREST objectives and psycho- 



iii^tH<:- prppert in the Technical- Manual , New -York City English 

' as a Second Language- Criterion. Referenced English Syntax Test . - 

The CREst wiV administered at the beginning and end of both the 
fall and spring semesters. Table 9 presents the test results for students 
whp were pre- and post-tested with the same.test leyel. during each term. ^ 
.Data were missing or incomplete for 17 Students (31.5 percent) i,n the.-. ; 
fall, ajfid for 23 studeYits (43 percent) in the spring. Examination of 
Table 9 reveals that in tfifi! f al l"^^^^^^^^ 1.5 CREST objectives pep 

month were mastered at Level I, 0.81 objectives were mastered at Level - 

II, and 0.75 objectives vyere mastered at Level I IL In the spring term, 

' ■ ■• ' ' ■ '° ■ • ■ • 

. , • - . ■ • • ' . " - . <f' 

approximately 1.42 objectives per ^mo nth were master?d at^Leye^L I, 0.59 
objectives were mastitfired at Level II, and'o.53 objectives were mastered 
at level III. InvraliVcases, the program objective,^of mastering two 
CREST objectives per, month (one objective per two weeks of instruction) 
was not attained. , 

Inspection of test score distributions indicate, *particul arly 
at Levels II and III, that failure to achieve the objective is in part due 
to the'initial high pre-test leverl of the. 1 garners. For the fall testing/T^^^ 
session, 77 percent of the Level II students initially mastered 75. percerit ' 
or more of the'CREST objectives on the pre-test, and 67 percent of tjieV ; 
.aevel III students initially, n)astered 67 percen or more: of 
objectives on the pre-test. , / , 

In the spring ifire-testihg session, 65 percent of the Level J I 
Students initially mastered 80 percent or more;, of the CREST objectives. 
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and 67rjpercep.t' the Level HI students had initfally mastered 80 percent 
ormbr.6'of the CREST objectives. In view of these high initial. levels, . 
it. was not possible for the objectives to be obtained. - 

' , ^ . • . _ : ' .'• t- 

■ ,:'V : TABLE 9 ' ' : / ' . ' ; 

'■' '• . ■ ■ ■ . '■ • ' ■ 

Results of the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test 

(Spanish-Speaking Students. Pre- and Post-Tested 

• on Same Te^t Level) - 



1 cat 

Level 


numDcr or 
Students 


Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
Pre Pdst 


1 

UDjectives. 
Mastered* 


Average . 
Montps of 
Treatment 


Objectiv'es 
Mastered 
Per Month 








, Fafr 








I 


15 


6.40 


10.87 


.4.47 


3.27 


1.50 


II 
III 


13 


19.08 
10.11 


21.69 
12.5)5 


2.62 
2.44 


3.41 

. 3.31:' - 


0.81 
0.75 


TOTAL ' 


37 , 


11.76 


15.08 


3.32 


3.33 r 


■ 1.07 




.■ ■ * 




Spring 








I 


14 


8.93 


14.07 


5.14 


3.70 


1.42 


M , 


11 


19.45 


21.64 


2.18 


' ''3.57 


0.59 


III 


6 


11.33 


13.33 


2,00 


3:68 


0.53 


TOTAL 


31 


13.13 


16.61 


. 3.48' 


3.65 


0.95 



Post-test minus pre-test. 



STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT IN THE CONTENT AREAS 

The program proposed that the percentage of students passing 
teacher-made examinations in mathematics, science, social studies, and 
native langage studies classes would be higher than the school-wide 
percentage at the 0.05 level of significance. Program students' passing 
rates in classes in the$e areas were compared with the overall passing 
r§tes of students in similiar mainstream classes for both the fall and 
spring semesters. Niinstream student information was taken from school 
scholarship reports provided by the project director in the areas of 

mathematics, science, and social studies. Passing rates for the program 

(» • ' . ' ■ 

students In all content areas are presented in Table 10. 

, The 2^-test for testing tlie significant difference between two 
independent proportions was employed to compare the passing rates of 
program and main stRream students. These passing rates, the number of 
students In each group,"", and the resulting analysis are presented, InV 
Table 11. As indicated, program students' passing rates (except for 
science courses In the spring) were significantly lower than those of 
mainstream students. The project director arttributes these lower passing 
rates to the fact that many students entered the program lacking the * 
necessary academic preparation to perform-well in bilingua^ classes 
which were parage! ;to mainstream off ertngs. (See Section VII. Con- 
clusions and Recommendations concerning tills program objective.). 

Since comparative data were not available for the cdmpartson 
of students' performance in native language studies, the objective was 
reformulated with the expectation that students- would achieve minimum . 
passing rates of 70 percent In this ar6a in both the fall and spring 



semesters. As presented in Table 10, program students* passing rates 

■ ■(?,■ ■ ■ ■ ' . "■ 

in native language studies were 82.6 percent. in the fall and 78.7 percent 
In the spring. Thus, the criterion was met in native language studies, 
in both semesters. 

» ^ ■« ■ . ■ . - . 
Table 10 presents additional information on student performance 

■\ ■ ■ _ ' ' • . • ■ . ' ' • 

in business and- vocational subjects. Overall passing rates in these 
courses were 89 percent in the fall and 77 percent in the spring. 



^ • TABLE 10 . : ■ . 

'Numbers of Spanish-Speaking Students Attending Courses and Percent Passing 
^ Teacher-Wade Examinations- in Content-Area Subjects^ 



Grade 9 



Grade 10 



Grade 11 



Grade 12 



Total 



1 n ^ A v> ^ A v% A 9 

i/v n,ue n u -M re d 




, Passing 


N 


Passing 


N 


Passing 


N " 


Passing 


N 


* 

Passint 










Fall 




— X ^ 










Mathematics 


28 


50.0 


12 


83.3 


4 


75.0 


2 


50.t) 


46 


60.9 


Science 


25 


52.0 - 




54.5 


2 


100 


■ 1' 


100 


39 


56.4 


Social Studies 


26 


39.3 


12 . 


91.7 


6 


83.3 


• 2 


100 


48 


60,4 


Ju si ness/ Vocational 




100 ' 






4 


100 


3 


66.7 


9 


88.9 


.- -J 

lattve 

.anguage Studies 


28 


,75.0 


12 


91.7 


6 


100 


ft 




46 


82.6 










Spring 














lathematlcs * 


' 2f 


' * 62.1 


13 . 


53.8 


2 


50.0 


X 




44 * 


59.1 


>cience . ? ' ? 




J '53.6 


13 


76.9 


2 


100 


2 


50.0 


45 


62.2 


;oci a1 Studi es • / 




V:.J39;3 


13 


76.9 


6 


100 " 


2 


50.0 


'49 


■ 57.1 


Business/Vocational * 


5 


40.0 


2 


100 


5 


loa 


1 . 


100 


' 13 


76.9 


lative 

anguage Studies 


29 


72.4 


14 


85.7 . 


4 


100 






47 


78.7 



Ma|:hematics courses Include remedial math, fundamental (hath, algebra, and R.C.T. preparation. 
Science courses Include general science, biology, and geology /earth science. Social studies 
courses incude world/global history. American history, and economics. Native language studies 
cpursSs include levels" 1 through 8. and advanced placement. - ^ « 
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• TABLE 11 '. 
Comparison of Passing Rates for Mainstream and Program Students 







Mainstream^ 


Program 










Passing 


Rate ' 


Passing Rate 




Content Area 


Semester 


Percent 


(Number) 


Percent (Number) 


.Value 


P 


Mathematics 


Fal T 


77.0 


(1.257) 


60.9 


(46) 


-2.6 • 


.005 


Mathematics 


Spring 


82i8 


. ' (950) 


59.1 


(44) 


-4.17, 


.<.001 


Science 


Fal 1 


78.3 


(576) 


56.4 


(39) ' 


-3.32 


</ooi ■ 


ScienceL 


Spring 


70.6 


(496) 


62.2 


(45) . 


-1.24 




Social Studies 


Fall 


83.2 


(1.079) 


60.4 


(48)5;;; 


-4.23 ■ 




Social Studies 


Sprirrg 


86.8 


(706) 


.57. J 


(49) " 


' -6.14 


<.001 



Students in similar mainstream classes (see listing under Table 10). 



STUDENT ATTENDANCE 

' • . ■ ■■■■■ > • ■ ■ ■ 

Jn accordance with program objectives, the program student 
attendance rate was compared with the attendance rate of the general 
Student population {n=2,758) with the expectation that the former would 
be significantly greater than the latter. 

A ^-test was used to test the difference between the attendance 
rates. An obtained ^-value that re&ches statistical significance indicates 

that the program attendance rate Is not a representative sample of the 

>>■ 

school population, that is, they are significantly different. 

As Indicated In Table 12, the program student attendance rate 
(87.09 percent) was found to be significantly greater (p=. 035) than that 
of tfie general school population (76.76 percent). 



TABLE. 12 

Significance of the Difference Between the Attendance Percentage 
of Program Students and the Attendance Percentage of the School 



Grade 


Number of 
■Students 


Mean 
Percentage , 


Standard 
Deviation 


9 


32 


86.59 


15.67 


10 


14 


85.21 


11.52 


11 


6 


93.67 


3.26 


12 


2 


88.50 


10.60 


TOTAL 


54 


'87.09 


13.62 



• — ' ' ' f^^^^ . ^ 

Average School-Wide Attendance Percentage: 76.76 
Percentage 

Difference = 10v33 z = 1.80 - p = .035 



VII. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The 1982-83 evaluation of Project B.D.C.P.P. at Wingate High 
Schdol revealed a project which, due to limitations imposed by the 
funding source^ had been drastically reduced in scope from its originafly 
proposed objectives. Duetto this modification, the program was able 
to serve only a small number of Hispanic LEP students (a larger group 
of Haitian students were prdvided with limited services under another 
Title VII umbrella program). ■ ^ ' 

The project personnel are highly committed to the students and 

program -goals." They all serve many functions within the htjgh school 

■■ , , <*' ■ .. . * 

and the evaluation team was impressed with their energy level, xledication, 

' . ■ . ■ *■ '. /i, ■ ' ",■ ' 

and hard work. However, it appea'red that tjhe proj'ect director in partic- 
ular. Is over-extended In her responsibilities. Administering a Title 
VII project, teaching courses, beirtg responsible for public relations and 
parental contacts, coordinating with other departments, and conducting staff 
development activities appear overwhelming for one individual. 

The administration and bilingual staff at Wingate were coopera- 
tive and enthusiastic about the evaluation visits. They provided in-, 
formation and insights at each Juncture of the process. 

Wfth the above comments in mind, the evaluation team submits t\te 

following recommendations: ' 

1) An analysis of the project's language use pc^J icy should 
■ '■ ' ' - ■ ' . ^ • . 

bfe conducted to determine Its efficacy. / Project staff might focus on how 

best to accomplish student transition to the mainstream using the present 

95 or 100 percent Spanish "policy In. the ninth grade and reaching a zero 



or 5 percent level by the eleventh grade. for students continuing through 
the program. The project staff midji also tneet with the school adminis- ^ 
tration to discuss student transitibn to tfte mainstream and mutually to V 
develop realistic stratysgies for accompl ishing this goal. For example,^' V^^^^ 
istrategies* might be developed to prepare studehts for^the transition 'f^ "^ 
the mainstream curriculiim' through the E.S.L. or English language skills > 
component so that there is an integration of language^land content by 
the time they reach the eleventh grade, 

2) Program staff should try to determine the reasons for the, 
high attrition rate^^in the upper level Spanish courses and develop 
strategies to'diminish it..^ For example, the materials may be 4oo ad- 
vanced or of a low Interest level for the bilingual , students; the pre- * 
ceding courses. may not be structured in a way which prepares students 
for the advanced levels. 

3) Due to the limited number of courses available to program 
students, project staff might discuss ways of supporting more able students 
who elect courses In the mainstream. One such method might be to establish 
a peer tutoring program with former program students or monolingual pupils 
working with project participants. A tutoring program would also benefit 
the ma nyi;^ students who enter the program without the academic preparation 
necessary to perform-satisfactorily In content-area courses. 

4) Tb'insifre that student , growth is being adequately measured, 
the project should make sure that all students are assessed as (Proposed, 
and that data a re^ reported completely' and accurately. The program might 
also consider revising fts objective? concerning student achievement on 



the CREST t'p 'reflect the city-wide guide'^4nes— -^jnastery of one CREST 

objective per month of instruction;^-- to^re reasonably assess styijent 

growth in English as a secorid language* In addition, the proposed com- 

, .-'^ ;. •■>- 

parison^between program and mainstream student performance i/T'cbntent- 

area' subjects might be ;befter assessed with depei^ental ?fxa^^ 

ardized instrimients Which would tend to eliminate, tjifferences-which might 

exist due to different teacher standards. It is also suggested that the 

objective be revised to n,state that program students' performance should 

not*d1ffer significantly^. from the mainstream. That i5,;giveri equal 

Instruction, the students Woul d be expected to perfo'irm cfqually welV. ; 

• • • -• * ^ - 7 

■ " ' ' • ■ "» ♦ 

- ^JIt^v* ^^9^ school admi nistratjon should analyze the r*oTe , 

of the project director and determine ^whether some additional resources 
or form of support can be made available to lessen her workload. Where 
funding permits, the admin fstrat;Lon and program director should attempt 
toirecrult and hire a bilingual family^ assistant to strengthen supportive 
services to project students. Presently, the project director and grade 
advisor are assuming this responsibility, ^ 



6) 'Priority should be given tt) developing and implementing 
strategies to strengthen the parental and community involvement In 
Project B;.D, CP, P. Newsletters, corf espondence, and phone contact are 
means of initiating the process but a systematise^ ongoing attempt carried* 
out by counselors, grade advisors, and family assistants in donjtjnction 
with the prdjefl^ director and students is recommended for greater parental 
participation. 



y ffj' \ Dem^ aggregated and analyzed per- 

taining,to»:the Hispanic this area in order to determine 

the rate of change, for future program pi anning.; ; ; : 

8) . The program personnel and students, should develop. ways of 
decorating the classropms to make them more conducive to learning. While 
vandalism and room-sharing are typical problems within the high school, some 
m of art work and other visual Mds-woul d enhance the learning Environment. 
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Time Date Appt. . ' ■ 
'M\ Each to Each , 
' unction Function Education 



•■^V^'VCertl- 



■4 fication License(s) 



•Total Years- 
Eitperlence 
In Educat;1on 



Years Years 
Experience:' Experience: 
Bilingual E.SiU ". 



Pro'ject Director .« .*8 )S!im<^'^^^*^^> ^* ■ NYC 
HS Social Studies •'■ t . 9/80 ■ H.A. Teaching Span. 
Teacher' — .• • 



Reg. B11, ;^pc. Studies^ . 16 (Spanish) 5 
.Span. J fr.' 3 (H.S.' Social 



Req.> Soc. Stud. 



Studies) 



' — vT 

Grade Advisor 
Sc1e^ce'>'teaci)Qr 



■t ■ ■ ,6 



2/83 B.A. Science 



.4 



H.S. Scifinc^'. 
Coimion branches 



1 (H.S. Science) 1 none 



curriculum •Specia.liJt^a , M/81 B.A. Spanish- Ed. 
Teacher - Spanish 1 1 ' 11/81 ': H.A. Span..fd< 



NYC Reg. H.S., Spanish ; 2 



If 



none 



Hath Teacher, , • 
Bilinqual Spajiisji . .2 9/82 



B.A. English 
lA^lteading 



NYC- • Temp Per Diem Eng^: 
NYS D.H.S. 



none 



Science ti^acher 
Bilingual Spanish 
Regular 



.2 ;^/83 B.A. CheniiUry 
.8 1 0515 ago , H.A. Chemistry 



NYC:', H.S. Reg. Gen. Scl. 
Chemistry 



4 (J.H.S.) 1/2 
20 (H.S.) 



none 



Hath Teacher ' , 

.Bilingual Spanish ' 2/83 B.A, H^thematics 

Regular , .8 long ago / . ; 



NYC: ■ Hath - Reg, D.H.S. 7 (H.S.) 

r : D..I.H.S. ' ^ ., 



1/2 



none 



#PEND[| B ^ 



Supaort Services Offered to Prolan Students (Fall and Spring) 



♦ 



■V' 



Type of ^rfv'ice *' . Description ' 



staff Person]st * Frequwrty of ^ 
, , Responsible* . ''. Serv|c« Offered *' 



Language in Which 
Service Is Offered 



COUNSELING 



4 



jlCADEHIC, 



...if 



* < ihforf-^tud.^ts of Jraduatl^^^^^ ,^t leas^ once a term Spanish/English • 

^ ■ /••requlreiifeittirevalufte- •■■■i;: ■-», ;jsii,.'' ' . 'i ■ 

■ ■ --transcHpft.-'- .''■-..^ .t^- -'^ ' ■ ■ :» ' - . 



PERSONAL 



hi 



Help-ftudentS^sdJust^to new a- Aiylsor/ ' as i^ded; soTOtli^s fre- , ,Span1sWsoin|. Englis 

; setting and:t(istpnis7 ■ . " ' Pro^kt D^or •.♦quently; (bllV^ , ^ ^ : 

^ • ^ fv * * Carriculuni see G'.A. ^ery often) ' ». 



' CAREER ORIENTATION In^oVi ^tudi*4 of career Choi ce^; Gi^de.Advl SO ■ , •j ^nlsh/English 

- ■ ^ trafn1ng.,v-;T;f^^^^ * 

Gj'ade Advisor v frequently y ~, Spanlsh/Engl j&h, 

- r ' ' / ' ' ' ' ' ^ r 

4 , ■/' ■. ■ ■ . ..' . ■ 



CdtLEGE AOVISEMyiT Informs tudenti^ij^f ftnanc4ai 
' aids »1 lege r^iquliliii^^^ 
col1eg^,prograi|. ^, . ■ 

^ Host advising;. • . 



INDIVIDUAL 



GROUP 



• ;v ,Host-inaj:iers'tiii^t''are not ■ 
, » 'personal jnay^b'efiandled in 
\ Small groups, i 



Grade' Advisior / (wheaeC^r student requests; ^p^^i!/Engl1sh 

:v - \as needfed for progm'g, etc. ; ^ . , 

Grade Advisor needed or reque&ted by Spanish/English ", 

Project Director; 'students, who*usually. vis II .* 
Curriculum. G./.'iiith a friend unless the ^ . 

Specialist , matteV is personal oMn- 

volves discipline »■ , ' j 



»'' 1. 



1 ' 



id 
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, ^ APPENDIX B : 

Support Services Offered to Progran^ Students (Fall and Spring) 





Fype of Service 


Description 


1 


staff Person(s) 
' Responsible . 


Frequencjf of 
Service Offered 

. ' . T ■ 


Language in Mhlcl) 
Service Is Offered 



REFERRALS 



IN-SCHOOL 



FAMILY CONTACTS 



To Grade Advisor, or any teacher 



as needed, on teather. 
request ^ 




Spanish/English 



OUT-OF;SCHOOL ReferrSls for psychological 
' ' counseling, ihedlcal testing 



Referrals to 
Sch-Based Support 
Team (psych. , soc. 
worker - bll.jbrpu 
In for Sp.. Ed; tes^ 
ing, or-^s needed.! 



Grade Advisor - as needed by student or on , Spanish/English 

services at nearby request, of teacher . 

hospital 



■V 



' TELEPHONE Parent coptact for discipline, 

4f . , work habits or any legitifli^te 
reasons. 



tirade Adv.; ProJ. 
Dir.; Curr, Sp,; 
subject 'teachers 



as needed; has-been frequent 
in a few cases 



HAIL 



^ Regular tnail to inform parents 
about meetings tas needed). 

,*. . ■„ *" 

• PROGRAM ACTIVITIES Cultural activities and cross^ 
• "cultural activities. . 



SCHOOL ACTIVITIES Project Director; Grade Advisor; 
> Curriculum Specialist 



Grade Advisor; as needed re: meetings. 
Project HI rector disci pi ina;y. matters 



All Title VII 
personnel and 
teachers • 

>lai)y bH, students 
In Ulngate Student 
Council 



frequent in^class; not as 
frequent out-of-class (dan- 
gerous neighborhood) 



Spanish/English 

Spanish/English 
Spanish/English 

Spanish/English. 
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Support Services Offered to Proqram Students (Fall and Spring) 



Type of Serif ice 



Description 



Staff Person{s) 
Responsible 



Frequency of 
Service Offered 



Lanquaqe in Mhidh 
Service i? Offered 



PAHEWT EDUCATION AND 
TitAINIHfi ~ 

• CLASSES . 'i . 



Not formal, but there Is training Project Director 

at every parents ineetinq re: witb backup by 

requirewents, leadership, school Title VII staff 

activities; and comnunity and teachers 
resources. 



S-6 times. per year and 
as needed on an individual 
basis 



Spanish/Enqlish 



APPENDIU 

... * 

Staff Development Activities in School 

4 



St^tegy 


Descrlption(s), . 
. Goals, or Titles 


Staff Attending 


Speaker or Presenter 


Frequency or 
Number of Sessions 


Pre-Service for 
Future Program 
in Haitian Creole 


Workshops in Creole language All teachers in Ml. prtfgram 
sounds, spelling, for all (Haitian component; others 
bilingual teachers if free) ^ . 


Henriot Zephirin • BESC . 
. (one session) 
Yanick Hor in • Project 
L'Ouverture (5 sessions) , 


•Five sessions in all 
during the school 
lunch periods; one. after 
school ,1'; . 

• — 




Several ineetinas re: orooosl) 
goals, strategies ^ 

« 


All bilingual andE.S.L. ' 
teachers 


t 

David Krulick (ESL Unit) 
contributed suggestions on 
approaches. 


Three with Nho)« dept. 
present; smaller viqrk . ' 
sessions 




Hany meetings of Hispanic 
component staff members, 
in/ormally 


Project director and involved In>hou$e; no outside 
staff members .: . presenters / 

• ' ■ ■ Y , ■' " 


Staff conferences 00' '• 
daily basis; or as 
needed; no. regular full 
meetings.' 


Uork Shops 

Informal, on Proposal 

Coiiponents ' ■ 


Aim: to divide task of 
writing proposal 


All teachers," as free time 
allowed, , .;; , 


J. frevillion; Karl Folkes 


Two at school ; two at 
Office of Bll. Ed. 


Lesson Planninq 


Aim: instructional improve- 
ment 


All Title VII teachers, Hisp. Or. Robert L. Schain, 
coiiponent and other teachers Principal ° 

» ■. ■ ' 


Weekly, during/spring 
semester - . 



Other Demonstrations E.S.L. demonstrations E.S.L, teachers Judi Hall oua, teacher Once during semester 

trainer for E.S.L Unit 



APPENOirC 

staff DevelopiKnt Activities Outside School 





■« 

Strategy 


Descrlptlon(s), 
Goals, or JUles 


Sponsor/Location 


Speaker or Presenter ,;i ; ^ ;;;'0(;}S^ff;^;^^^ 



Workshops Held 
Outside School 



Technical assistance for 
proposal writing . ■ 



Office of '81 lingual Ed. 
131 Livingston St. 
New rork State Ed. Dept. 
ilorld Trade Center 
'611. Educ. Service Center 



Hany speakers froiOBE '^rtl'^'-'^'-i: 



Evaluation; data collection ^Office of 61 1. Ed. 



Carmen Perez et al. 



:i'li,,, ''}''-J ,\:,\iu'i 

•••'.V' 



Conferences and 
Symposia 


BESIS surveys infomiation, * 
E.S.L infonution 


(several conferences] 


Hany • •:?V'/;*>^t«/i?c>:y^'r;- 




National Association for 
Bil. Ed. (NA6E) conference 


NABE^- Washington 




■ i( ,' ' 
« 


Title Vll and other person- 
nel Conf. with Awilda Orta 


Office of 611. Ed. 
HaveHUl 


AwlldaOrta •- 


Other 


Title VII Evaluation Conf. 


Nf State Ed. Dept.-Albany 


. :} ' '^^?vv^'^'^■><:^''l■...l;.,.^■'■^'^ ■ r . 

Camien'Perez et-al;,'::ji';;;;'l:7;' ''iV?^ Director , ' ' ;;• 

;;Xa^Illen.l>erez^et^^l^'J^:;:^.^^^^ Diredfor 3 




Technology sypsiuiii 


NT State Ed. Dept.-Albany 


1 


Bilingual Ed. Conference 

• ,j : * . '■' 

~ Bilingual ld;'^pnferehcV , 


Teachers College • NY , 
ClJNr,;NyC ' 


%;(Crtlns;ife^^^^^ ' : ^ 

',■.■■:■„, ... ,v%/,i.:..y'. ....,%•:;.•{.;>;;», ;•: . ,^ ■ ,v,'... C'.y ■, 

'/;■ » ■ y vt:A*>:..'?.vo.'.';'''.'.;V'<;^ •••• •. ■ 
'Hany, .. , .V;;rtv''i3^;'''^'i:A:>';:Z'Jeach ■> 'if ,;... 
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APPENDIX C 






University Courses Attended by Staff (Professional and Paraprofessional) 


staff \ 


^ J 

Institution 


Courses 


Frequency 

v-^ 


Professional 


Teachers College 


< i 

%^ Courses |n Educational 
Adfnistra^x>n 


Usually 1/semester 




■ — - 

New York University 


Courses in Bilingual ^f - 
Education 


Usually 1/semestep^ 




* - > 

Teachers College 


Course in Bflingual 
Education 


1 (first course in 
dejsree progpm) 


Para professional 


Pace College ^ 


Coursles toward B«A«' 


Usua 1 ly ^s eftfe^ter 


.'.«.r 




V 
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